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Shame at UC Davis 


Excellence in Teaching Award winner 
and six colleagues to be replaced by 
short-term lecturers under dean’s new 
“no-post six year” policy (page 10) 


Governor intervenes in non-Senate 
faculty bargaining (page 3) 


JEREMY ELkINs, UC-AFT PRESIDENT 


he state budget challenges are 


real. The governor’s current 
budget proposal assumes that 

spending on current programs will 
outpace revenue by about $12.5 billion 
through the 2002-2003 fiscal year, 
although more current estimates are 
putting the potential shortfall closer to 
$17.5 - 20 billion. And because of 
possible delays in the issuance of 
energy bonds and in PUC-instituted 
consumer rate increases for energy, the 
state may have to wait to recoup about 
$6 billion that was advanced from the 
general fund for energy purchases. 
Because the state is required to pass a 
balanced budget, the shortfall will need 
to be made up by either revenue 
increases or budget cuts. 

But while the budget crunch is both 
real and significant, 
it should not be 
overestimated. The 
general view is that 
both the U.S. 
economy and the 
California economy 
are emerging from 
the mild slowdown. 
It is expected that 
there will be a 
marginally positive 
increase in the 
national GDP in 
2002 and a relatively robust increase 
(about 4%) in 2003. Analysts in both the 
Davis administration and in the non- 
partisan Legislative Analyst’s Office 
project that in 2003 total personal 
income and taxable sales in California 
will each grow by 7-8%. This is not the 
slowdown of the mid-90s. 

And even in this year’s budget 
proposal, the University of California 
has fared relatively well. The governor’s 


budget proposes an increase to the 
University’s base budget of 1.5% and 
provides full funding for an additional 
7,100 students. And the governor has 
indicated that as soon as the current 
fiscal situation improves, he intends to 
return to his proposal to increase the 
University’s base budget (which does 
not even include increases for new 
students) to 5% per year. 

What we are beginning to learn, as 
we uncover evidence of the University 
administration’s budgeting and 
expenditure practices, is that, while the 
University administration is quick to 
blame the state’s fiscal situation for cuts 
to per-student expenditures in core 
areas such as instruction and libraries, 
for increases in health care costs to 
employees, and for refusing to address 

the relative decline in 
non-Senate faculty 
salaries, a good 
portion of the 
problem is of the 
administration’s own 
devising. 
Put simply, this is 
how things work. 
Imagine a pie chart 
with divisions 
corresponding to each 
of the University’s 
costs — instruction 
(including faculty salaries), libraries 
(including librarian salaries), health 
care, parking, administration, and so 
on. The size of each wedge represents a 
percentage of the University’s overall 
budget. During those years when the 
University’s revenues (from state funds 
as well as other sources) increase 


substantially (the “good times”), or 
when costs in certain areas decline, the 
administration changes the size of the 
various pieces of the pie in ways that 
might be difficult to justify (and harder 
to hide) in a steady-state budget, and 
difficult to defend as a permanent 
restructuring. However, because the 
(continued on page 14) 
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Non-Senate faculty bargaining update 
Governor intervenes in Unit 18 negotiations 


ince virtually the beginning of the 

negotiation process in April 2000, 

we have implored the University 
administration to bring to the table 
people who were authorized to make 
decisions and to work with us to try to 
resolve some of the problems facing 
non-Senate faculty. 

By and large, the administration 
has refused to do this. Although, as you 
may recall, the administration agreed to 
participate in voluntary mediation last 
summer, and to include higher officials 
and the Academic Senate in that 
process, the administration abruptly 
broke off this process without 
explanation in August when the 
administration’s chief negotiator left the 
University. 

When the administration’s new 
negotiator, Peter Chester, was finally 
appointed, the administration insisted 
that negotiations proceed through full- 
team bargaining. We opposed this idea 
because full-team meetings tend to be 
limited to only several meetings a 
month, and because such meetings had 
never produced any actual dialogue. 
However, we agreed to participate in 
these meetings on condition that the 
administration also engage in smaller 
and more informal meetings between 
the larger meetings. 

In fact, the administration seemed 
unwilling to engage in any intensive 
negotiations in either small or large 
teams, informally or formally. Our 
discussions largely consisted in our — 
once again — explaining the problems 
our members face and our proposals to 
address those problems. Any movement 
that the administration made took 
months, and the result was often a 
proposal that, in practice, would have 
been worse than the existing system. By 
and large, the administration’s team 
seemed more concerned with finding 
ways to say “no” than with working 
with us to find ways of solving the 
problems we have identified. 


Enough is enough 

In the last issue of the Perspective, 
we said that if the University 
administration did not begin to 
negotiate seriously, we would seek 
intervention from Sacramento. Earlier 
this year, we did so. UC-AFT and its 
affiliate, the California Federation of 
Teachers, approached Governor Davis 
and asked him to intervene in the 
process. The governor responded by 
asking Marty Morgenstern, director of 
the Department of Personnel 
Administration and a member of the 
governor’s cabinet, to mediate the 
negotiations. Morgenstern is a former 
member of the Public Employee 
Relations Board, and mediated AGSE 
(graduate student) 
negotiations and 
the recently 
concluded 
AFSCME 
negotiations. 

Morgenstern 
called the parties 
to Sacramento at 
the end of 
February for a 
two-day 
mediation session. 
The goal was to 
resolve the 
entirety of the 
contract. But 
despite the 
University’s claim 
to various 
members of the legislature that it 
expected to resolve the contract 
negotiations by the end of February or 
early March, the representatives of the 
administration who came to Sacramento 
were clearly not prepared or authorized 
to make the decisions necessary to 
resolve the contract. When it became 
clear that we were not going to resolve 
the contract in a few days, we 
scheduled a series of additional 
meetings. We had eight more full-day 


meetings in March, and seven more in 
April. This represents the most 
intensive negotiations to date in two 
years of bargaining. 

As a matter of process, the 
negotiations over the past two months 
have been substantially different from 
any up to this point. The 
administration’s bargaining team is 
now led by Associate Vice President for 
Human Resources Judy Boyette and 
Executive Director of UCOP Labor 
Relations Gayle Cieszkiewicz. For the 
first time, the administration appears to 
be willing to engage on a number of 
important issues. In a number of areas, 
where the administration’s team 
previously had seemed intent on 


Governor-appointed mediator Marty Morgentstern (far left) 
meets with members of the UC-AFT bargaining team. 


misinterpreting our proposals, there 
now seems at least a willingness to 
understand the concerns underlying the 
proposals, and to talk constructively 
about ways of addressing them. 
Despite this, significant concerns 
remain as to whether the administration 
will be willing to take the steps 
necessary to reform the present system. 
While we have been pressing to focus 
on the largest substantive issues — 
(continued on next page) 
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salary, reappointments, workload, 
arbitration, and professional 
development — the administration has 
favored resolving many of the smaller 
issues first, and has been offering small 
changes to language in several articles 
(including access to personnel 
files and nondiscrimination) as 
a condition of making those 
articles arbitrable. We 
understand the goal of trying to 
clear away some of the “easier” 
issues, and the need to resolve 
arbitrability in each article; and 
we have been attempting to 
finish up these issues. 


The big picture 

At the same time, we are 
concerned that we not lose 
focus on the most important 
issues, and we are concerned 
that the administration not 
misrepresent agreement on the 
smaller articles as significant 
progress towards a final 
agreement. And so we have 
been proceeding largely on two 
simultaneous tracks: while we 
deal with some of the smaller — 
but, by no means, unimportant 
— issues, we are insisting on 
pressing forward on the larger 
problems. Because the 
administration’s 
representatives often do not have the 
authority to resolve the larger problems 
in the way we believe is absolutely 
necessary, and must consult with other 
groups within the administration on 
these issues, it makes sense to use some 
of the time in-between their 
consultations to clear off some of the 
smaller problems. But we have made it 
abundantly clear that the contract will 
not be resolved without fundamental 
reform of the system. 

It is too early at this point to say 
whether the administration will be 
willing to engage in that reform. For 
example, there has been an acceptance 
in principle of continuing appointments 


for post-six non-Senate faculty, but 
there is much to be worked out at in 
detail. And while we have insisted that 
reforms to the post-six-year system are 
meaningless if departments are free to 
establish policies at will that prevent 
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At right, Catharine Ralph (Lecturer, 
Social Welfare, Berkeley). 


non-Senate faculty from ever reaching 
the sixth-year point, the administration 
has insisted on the University’s 
discretion to terminate (technically, not 
reappoint) pre-six-year non-Senate 
faculty for virtually any reason, 
including the desire to maintain a 
cheaper work force. We do not think it 
is a tenable position that experienced 
non-Senate faculty should be replaced 
because they will otherwise be eligible 
for post-six appointments, or that they 
should be replaced because they have 
received, or will receive, merit and cost- 
of-living increases (for which the 
University receives funding from the 
legislature). And we have told the 
University that, having fought in our 
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first contract to abolish the rule that 
limits non-Senate faculty to eight years, 
we are not prepared to agree to a 
contract that would give the University 
the right to establish a five- (or four- or 
three-year) limitation on service. 


Wanted: serious proposals 

In the area of salary, we are dismayed 
that we still have not received a serious 
proposal for a professional salary scale. 
Non-Senate faculty salaries have fallen off 
significantly relative to, for example, 
Senate salaries; but despite several 
statements over the last year by members 
of the administration that “everyone 
agrees that lecturer salaries need to be 
improved,” we have no commitment from 
the administration that it is willing to 
move seriously on this issue. 

In the areas of workload and 
professional development, the 
administration has not yet even begun to 
engage in serious discussions. Although 
we have told the administration that we 
are willing to discuss alternatives to our 
initial workload proposal as long as the 
alternatives deal seriously with the 
workload problem in some departments, 
we have not even been able to get the 
information that we need to have these 
discussions. (When we submitted a 
request for information on the workload 
in various departments, the 
administration responded that it would 
charge us over $10,000 in staff time to 
collect this information. This is not an 
auspicious way of trying to solve the 
workload problem.) 

We are committed to finding an 
expeditious resolution of these 
negotiations, and we hope that we can 
conclude them negotiations within the 
next few months. But we will not settle 
for a contract that puts off reform for the 
future. And we will not hesitate to ask 
both the governor and the legislature to 
intervene to help us create a system that 
recognizes the contributions of non- 
Senate faculty, and that ensures the 
University can attract and retain the kind 
of teaching faculty the citizens of 
California expect and deserve. 
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e have often referred on 

these pages to an important 

case decided by PERB in 
1990. The case, popularly referred to 
as the “Quota Case,” began when two 
campuses limited the number of post- 
six-year non-Senate faculty (NSF) they 
would allow. Although the 
Memorandum (MOU) states that 
reviews for three-year appointments 
shall be conducted after six years of 
service if there is “a continuing or 
anticipated instructional need.” 
However, the administration argued 
that “instructional need” did not 
mean the need for instruction — that 
would be too simple — but the need for 
post-six-year lecturers, and that it was 
up to the administration to determine 
whether it needed (i.e., wanted) post- 
six-year, as opposed to pre-six-year, 
lecturers. 

We filed an unfair labor practice. 
After a long hearing, PERB’s 
administrative law judge (ALJ) 
rejected the University’s argument. In 
his decision, the ALJ noted that, prior 
to the MOU, the University had an 
“eight-year” rule, and found that an 
interpretation of the MOU that would 
allow the University to establish 
unilaterally a six-year rule would 
undermine the intent of the post-six- 
year system. Accordingly, he held, the 
term “instructional need” should be 
understood according to its 
“dictionary definition”: the need for 
courses to be taught by Unit 18 
lecturers. 

The University appealed the 
decision to the full PERB. The board 
upheld the ALJ’s opinion virtually in 
its entirety, although it wanted to 
clarify one passage. The ALJ’s 
dictionary definition of “instructional 
need” might be read to imply that the 
“need” for courses was independent 
of whether the University could 
afford to continue to offer the courses. 
The board then added that the 
University could, of course, take 
financial considerations into account 


in deciding whether a course would be 
offered. But 


[o]nce it has been decided that a 
course will be taught for three years 
by a Unit 18 lecturer, the University 
must then apply the criteria 
delineated in Article VII C.(1)(a)(2) 
[i.e., a review for “excellence” J. 
Financial or fiscal considerations are 
not among the criteria specified, and 
therefore cannot be taken into 
consideration at that stage of the 
decision-making process. 


Now, this doesn’t seem too 
complicated. But in the Orwellian world 
of UC labor relations, things are not so 
simple. Over the last year, representatives 
of the administration have claimed that 
any limitations on UC’s ability to decide 
“who does the teaching” is a non- 
bargainable subject, and have insisted on 
the right to replace sixth year (and even 
sometimes post-sixth-year) lecturers with 
new hires. When we have responded by 
citing the Quota Case, representatives of 
the administration — almost all of them 
lawyers and all of them apparently native 
English speakers — have denied that the 
decision constrains them. Each time, we 
have asked how they understand the 
holding of that case. Usually the answer 
was that they hadn’t read it lately, but 
they will certainly do so and get right 
back to us. But they never did. 

Things reached the point of 
absurdity on March 8 during contract 
negotiations in Sacramento. During the 
course of discussions about protections 
for pre-six lecturers, we again cited the 
Quota Case for the proposition that 
under the current contract at least sixth- 
year lecturers could not be replaced with 
new lecturers. The administration again 
denied the Quota Case held any such 
meaning and brought one of its 
attorneys up from Oakland to “explain” 
what that case really said. Although UC’s 
attorney has only been with the 
University for several months, he 
patiently explained the case, and how, 
under PERB’s decision, UC could take 
financial considerations into account in 
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determining whether the courses will be 
taught. 

We agreed. But, we asked, doesn’t 
the opinion clearly say that, once it has 
been decided that the courses would be 
taught by a Unit 18 lecturer, it could not 
take financial considerations into 
account in deciding whether to conduct 
a review for a three-year appointment? 

He looked confused. Clearly, he 
hadn’t understood that that was the 
reading that he had been instructed to 
deny. He asked for a caucus with his 
team. 

We asked: you need a caucus to 
discuss your view of the law? 

No, he said, he didn’t really. The 
passage was simply “ambiguous.” 

How else could one read it? 

He offered this: True, the opinion 
says that “[o]nce it has been decided that a 
course will be taught for three years by a 
Unit 18 lecturer,” financial 
considerations may not be taken into 
account in deciding whether to conduct 
a review. But “Unit 18 lecturer” could 
mean either a pre-six- or post-six-year 
lecturer. So the University may first 
determine whether it wants a pre- or 
post-six-year lecturer, and only if it 
decided that it would be a post-six year 
lecturer would the University be barred 
from taking financial considerations 
into account in determining....whether it 
would be a post-six-year lecturer. 

Hunh? 

The University’s team took a break. 
When we asked for clarification of the 
administration’s position, we were told 
that the attorney had left. 

As our negotiations are being 
mediated by the director of the 
Department of Personnel 
Administration, we suggested to one of 
the University’s negotiators that the 
general counsel of the department 
might give us and the director a neutral 
opinion of what the case held. The 
University’s negotiator responded that 
going to a third party would not really 
be “fruitful.” 

Hmmm. 
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Assembly Bill 2883 
Improving collective 


bargaining through 
legislation 


This session, UC-AFT is 
sponsoring legislation to improve the 
collective bargaining process. Similar 
to legislation introduced last session 
(which was held up in the Assembly 
Appropriations Committee), Assembly 
Bill 2883, authored by Assembly- 
member Dion Aroner, would change 
the impasse procedure under HEERA, 
the law governing collective 
bargaining at UC. 

Under current law, if the parties 
cannot agree on a contract, a three- 
person fact-finding panel is 
established. This panel may 
recommend terms of settlement, but 
neither side is bound to these 
recommendations. 

If the University administration 
rejects the recommendations, it can 
then unilaterally impose its last offer. 
Knowing that it can impose its last 
offer, the University has no incentive to 
negotiate seriously until either a strike 
is imminent or the legislature or 
governor get involved in the process. 
This is the major reason that 
bargaining has been going on for two 
years. 


Putting some teeth into 
the system 

AB 2883, which applies to faculty 
and librarians at UC, would make the 
fact-finding panel’s recommendations 
binding, unless overturned by the 
Regents, after a public hearing, or UC- 
AFT. AB 2883 would help create an 
incentive for the administration to 
bargain more seriously. 

While negotiations might 
sometimes go to impasse under the 
system that AB 2883 would create, the 
very prospect of a neutral decision and 
a public hearing before the Regents, we 
think, will result in contracts being 
resolved more fairly and expeditiously. 

The last time we sponsored legisla- 


UC AUDIT 
Update 


The state auditor's review of the University’s expenditures of 
state funds is projected to be released in late spring. In various 
forums, University administration officials have been blaming 
UC-AFT for our support of the audit. While publicly, the 
administration says that its only concern is with the cost of the 
audit, privately it has been engaging in a smear campaign 
against UC-AFT — in private Regents’ meetings, within the 
Academic Senate, and within the campus administrations— 
claiming that the audit will result in an attack on the 
University’s budget. 


Our view has been that if the University proves that it is 
responsible with the public’s money, it has nothing to fear, and 
can count on us as partners in advocating for new funds; but 
that if it refuses to be responsible, the legislature ought to 
intervene to insure that public funds are used for the purposes 
intended. What we will not do is to stand by while the University 
reallocates funds while telling our members that it cannot afford 


to provide professional salaries, sustainable workloads, and 
opportunities for professional development. 


When the University administration acts to promote instructional 
excellence, we will be its strongest ally. But when the 
administration acts in ways that undermine the University’s 
commitment to providing a first class public education, we will 
ask for intervention by the public’s representatives. 


tion to 

this effect, the 

University offered 

two principal arguments 

against it. The first was that it was 
unnecessary because the bargaining pro- 
cess was working fine without it. 

After two years in which the admin- 
istration has dragged its feet in negotia- 
tions, and has refused to send to the table 
negotiators with any real authority, this 
is a position that is difficult to maintain. 


UC employees deserve 
accountability 

The second argument the University 
made was that our proposal would allow 
an “unaccountable” panel to resolve a 


contract. 
However, our 
proposal does quite the 
opposite: whereas under the 
present system, the recommendation 
of the fact-finding panel can be rejected 
by the Office of Labor Relations — one of 
the least publicly accountable offices 
within the University — our proposal 
would allow the fact-finder’s decision to 
be overturned only by the Board of Re- 
gents. 

Please contact your local 
assemblymember and state senator. Tell 
them that you are tired of the 
administration’s approach to 
negotiations, and ask them to support 
AB 2883. 
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Since the original 
——— contract between the 
Soe §= University and UC- 

ECR AFT was signed in 

1986, UC-AFT has 

aggressively responded 
to the University administration’s violations 
of labor law (of which there has, unfortu- 
nately, been no shortage) in a variety of 
ways. Our first approach is to try to resolve 
the issue informally. If that fails, we may 
take the issue to arbitration, if the violation 
is arbitrable. 


YL 
LTT 


However, much of both the Unit 17 and Unit 
18 contracts are non-arbitrable, and many of 
the administration’s violations fall outside of 
the contract entirely. When arbitration is not 
an option, UC-AFT may instead file an un- 
fair labor practice. Because many members 
have asked exactly what an unfair labor 
practice is, and when one can be filed, we 
present this short Q & A primer. 


What exactly is an unfair labor 
practice? 


An unfair labor practice is a claim made 
to a designated administrative agency 
that a party has violated its obligation 
under labor law. At the University of 
California, the relevant law is the Higher 
Education Employer-Employee 
Relations Act (HEERA), passed in 1978. 
That act gives authority to the Public 


Want to join? Contact us and 
welll mail you an aplication. 


Employment Relations Board (PERB) to 
enforce the act. Any violation of HEERA 
constitutes an unfair labor practice. 


Most of the unfair labor practices that 
UC-AFT files fall into one of two 
categories. 


Perhaps the most common unfair labor 
practice charge is that the University has 
failed to provide UC-AFT with the 
information that it requires, and to 
which it is entitled, to represent 
employees. Under HEERA, the 
University is required, upon request by 
the union, to provide such information 
in its possession if the information is 
needed for the union’s representative 
duties, if the information is not 
confidential by law, and if providing the 
information does not overly burden the 
administration. 


The most common forms of information 
that the University has an obligation to 
provide are information necessary for 
UC-AFT to bargain meaningfully, and 
information that UC-AFT needs to 
enforce the contract or investigate 
alleged unilateral changes in terms and 
conditions of employment. Where the 
cost of providing the information is 
significant, the University 
administration may charge UC-AFT, but 
must negotiate the costs. 


A brief introduction to unfair labor practices 


In many cases, the administration 
simply refuses to provide the 
information or unreasonably delays 
providing the information. In other 
cases, the administration has claimed 
that providing the information would be 
burdensome or has conditioned the 
information on UC-AFT’s paying 
exorbitant costs. 


The second category involves what is 
known as a “unilateral change” in terms 
and conditions of employment. Under 
HEERA (and every other collective 
bargaining law), an employer may not 
alter terms and conditions of 
employment that fall within the scope of 
collective bargaining without first 
negotiating (in legal language, “meeting 
and conferring”) with the union. (The 
exception is when the union grants a 
waiver allowing for certain unilateral 
changes, which it may do in exchange 
for other rights and benefits.) 


Although the Unit 18 contract expired 
on June 30, 2000, most of the terms and 
conditions of employment that were 
established by the contract continue in 
effect through the negotiating period. 
The University thus may not change 
these terms and conditions prior to 
meeting and conferring with UC-AFT. 
(continued on next page) 


More members make the union stronger. 


Being a member entitles you to participate fully in your union, including voting in 
elections and contract ratifications. Even though your pay stub may show a “fair share” 
contribution to UC-AFT if you are in a unit covered by a contract, you are not a member 

of UC-AFT unless you have filled out and sent in a member application. 
If you'd like to join, contact your local UC-AFT representative, listed on page 2. 
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“Last year, we filed a ULP over 
the UC Davis administration’s decision 
that it would not review six-year 
lecturers for post-six appointments in 
certain departments, despite a need for 
their courses. Because we were in 
negotiations for a new contract, we 
agreed to put the ULP in abeyance while 
the affected lecturers received additional 
one-year contracts and were given a 
post-six-year excellence review (see 
story on page 10). 

We had hoped that the new contract 
would resolve the dispute. While the 
administration has dragged its feet in 
negotiations, UC Davis has apparently 
been extending into additional 
departments its policy of not appointing 
six-year lecturers to three-year contracts, 
despite their excellence. We are now 
taking the ULP out of abeyance and 
back into litigation. 


** During the period of 
negotiations for a new Unit 18 contract, 
the administration unilaterally increased 
not only the monthly premiums for 
certain health plans, but also 
dramatically increased the co-payments 
for various services. We recently filed a 
ULP, charging an illegal unilateral 
change in terms and conditions of 


Intro to ULPs 


(continued from previous page) 


Is it true that the University is 
prohibited from granting new 
benefits to employees while 
contract negotiations are 
proceeding? 


No. Unfortunately, one of the 
strategies that the administration has 
often pursued to try to weaken 
support for UC-AFT during contract 
negotiations is to claim that, while it 
would like to grant additional benefits 
(cost of living increases, increased 
summer salaries, etc.) to Unit 17 or 
Unit 18 employees, “the union won't 


Some current and rece 


employment. The administration’s 
response cites a doctrine known as 
“dynamic status quo,” which says that, 
during the period of negotiations, an 
employer may change terms and 
conditions if routine changes were part 
of the previous practice. (The idea is 
that, even during negotiations, the 
administration can, and must, continue, 
to provide, for example, merit increases, 
because the merit system was part of the 
previous terms and conditions of 
employment.) 

In defense of this position, the 
administration has argued that it 
changes health care premiums every 
year, and that, therefore, it is not 
changing its practice. We believe that 
this argument is mistaken, in part 
because the amount by which the 
University changes the cost of health 
care for employees is arbitrarily 
determined every year. 


“In December 2001, the 
University administration circulated to 
departments a false report about UC- 
AFT’s positions in bargaining, and 
invited departments to circulate the 
report to Unit 18 members in an 
apparent attempt to undermine UC- 
AFT’s support among non-Senate 


allow it.” While it is true that the 
University may not unilaterally change 
terms and conditions during 
negotiations, it may do so with the 
agreement of the union. 


UC-AFT has almost always been willing 
to allow these changes. The only 
exception is when there is reason to 
believe that by giving “half a loaf” the 
University will later refuse to give the 
rest of the loaf. (This was our concern 
with the Service Credit Allocation 
Program. See above.) Under these 
conditions, UC-AFT will attempt to find 
a way to gets our members the benefit as 
soon as possible while continuing 
negotiations on improvements. 


faculty. Such action constitutes a 
violation of HEERA, and we have filed 
an unfair labor practice charge to let the 
administration know that such actions 
will not be tolerated. 

What makes the incident all the 
more egregious is that, while the 
administration is willing to use its 
internal communications systems to 
mislead our members, it has refused to 
allow us to use the same system to send 
our message. 

And when we recently 
filed an information 
request for a complete 
list of emails for 
members of Unit 
18 (so that we 
could better 
communicate on 
the state of 
bargaining), the 
University refused 
to make this data 
available. Our 
ULP will include 
this violation as 
well. 


If you ever hear a representative of the 
University say that it would like to do 
the right thing but that UC-AFT won't 
allow it, ask whether the University 
would be willing to provide the benefit 
if it had a letter of approval from UC- 
AFT. That will generally produce several 
moments of stammering. If the answer is 
yes (or even maybe), contact a UC-AFT 
representative to pursue the issue. 


What are the steps involved in 
an unfair labor practice? 


If informal attempts to resolve the issue 
have failed, the first step is to file a 
charge with PERB. The charge is 
reviewed by a PERB regional attorney 
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*» Last year, the administration 
adopted a plan to provide past 
retirement service credit for employees 
who were not properly credited because 
they were listed in “casual”-type 
positions for sustained periods. The 
University had announced that it would 
implement a plan for staff first (which it 
negotiated with the staff unions) and 
then for academic employees (which it 
would negotiate with us). 
When, without consultation with 
UC-AFT, the administration then 
moved to implement a plan for 
academic employees that 
did not address several 
key issues affecting 
members of our unit, 
we objected and 
prepared to file a ULP. 
In response to the 
administration’s 
request to resolve the 
issue through the 
meet and confer 
process, we agreed 
not to file the ULP in 
return for a written 
commitment from 


who, under the supervision of the PERB 
general counsel, decides whether the 
charging party has made a “prima facie” 
case. 


The job of the PERB attorney is not to 
litigate the facts; it is to determine 
whether the PERB board might find a 
violation if, after a hearing, the facts as 
charged are shown to be true. If the 
PERB finds that the charge has failed to 
state a prima facie case, it will dismiss 
the charge. A dismissal may be appealed 
to the board (which is composed of five 
members, appointed by the governor, 
with staggered 5 year terms.) 


If the PERB finds that the charge has 


the administration to pursue these 
additional concerns in a second stage of 
the plan, which we are now negotiating. 
This arrangement will allow employees 
to receive immediate benefits of the 
Service Credit Plan, while we work with 
the administration to improve the plan. 


“* When the East Asian Languages 
and Cultures Department at UCLA 
attempted to increase workload for non- 
Senate faculty, we filed an unfair labor 
practice charge. Although the workload 
change may have been allowed under 
the expired contract, we believe that the 
University may not increase workload 
during the negotiation period. In 
response to our filing the ULP, UCLA 
retracted its new workload policy and 
we withdrew the charge. 

“+ Inseveral cases, we have had to 
file ULPs in order to get basic 
information (for example, on new 
policies that affect our members) that 
the University refused to provide. 

*» Last year, we settled a major 
ULP with the administration on its 
policy of appointing post-six-year non- 
Senate faculty below the level of actual 


stated a prima facie case, it will issue a 
complaint. The parties are then required 
to meet with a PERB agent, in an 
attempt to settle the dispute informally. 
If attempts at settlement fail, the case is 
heard before a PERB administrative law 
judge. The judge will receive testimony 
from both parties and will issue a 
decision. If the losing party does not 
object to the decision, the decision 
stands, although its holding is limited to 
the parties involved. If the losing party 
objects to the decision, the matter is 
appealed to the full board, which 
generally delegates its power to a panel 
of three PERB members. The decision of 
the board is precedential in any future 
disputes. 


need. The administration had taken the 
position that, although the MOU 
required that post-six-year 
appointments be granted if there was a 
continuing need for the courses and the 
individual continued to teach at a level 
of excellence, the University was not 
required to appoint at the level of actual 
need. 

On this interpretation, even if a 
faculty member had been teaching at 
100% and the University continued to 
believe that it needed those courses, the 
University could reduce the 
appointment to, for example, 11%, and 
hire new lecturers to teach the 
remainder of the course. 

We said this was an absurd reading 
of the contract and past PERB decisions, 
and we spent two years litigating the 
case. We settled when the University 
agreed to appoint at the level of 
anticipated need. (For text of the 
settlement language, see our website 
<http: / /cft.org/uc-aft/> under 
“contract enforcement.” ) 


K? 


* Weare currently working on 
several additional ULPs that we intend 
to file shortly. 


How long does the process 
take? 


It depends on how complex the issue is 
and whether the issue gets settled before 
a final board decision. In many cases, 
the University waits until a complaint is 
actually issued (which may take a 
month or several months) before it gets 
serious about settling. If the case has to 
go to a hearing, it may take 6 months 
from the initial filing to the decision and 
several more months before a final 
board decision is issued. In some 
complex cases, the whole process may 


take several years. 
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FALSE ECONOMIES: 


The future of undergraduate education at Davis 


By Michelle Squitieri, Lecturer in Writing, UC Davis 


Last month, on the Student Affairs Research and 
Information (SARI) website at UC Davis, a report appeared 
with the unwieldy title, “How Students Answered the 
Question, How has Attending a Major Research University 
Affected Your Education?” The question had appeared at the 
end of SARI’s 2001 undergraduate survey. The results were 
startling. Of the student comments that mentioned the quality 
of instruction, complaints about bad teaching (58%) seriously 
outnumbered comments praising good teaching (42%). Sixteen 
percent of respondents specifically attributed the campus’s 
poor teaching to an overemphasis on research. 

Students aren’t alone in noticing that teaching is often 
sacrificed to research at UC. Officially, UC’s mission includes 
teaching, research and service. But in an “academic careers 
workshop” last January, one UC Davis professor offered 
graduate students the following advice: 


To have any hope of being offered a tenured position at UC 
Davis, or at any top research university, you have to 
demonstrate your excellence in each of the University’s 
three missions — which are: #1) research, #2) research, and 
#3) research. If anyone tries to tell you differently, don’t 
believe them. Any department worth its salt goes out of its 
way to help junior faculty to avoid spending too much time 
and attention on teaching. 


This contempt for teaching is nowhere more apparent than 
in UC’s treatment of its teaching faculty. Non-Senate faculty, 
who receive about half the pay of Senate faculty, have less job 
security than virtually any other class of non-student 
employees. Non-Senate faculty receive almost no institutional 
support for professional development, and little voice in 
discussing issues that affect the curricula they teach. Non- 
Senate faculty are the only group at UC who can work 
continually at the University of California for 10, 15, or 20 years 
and still be considered “temporary.” And now, a new policy 
explicitly adopted by the Humanities, Arts and Cultural 
Studies Division (HARCS) at UC Davis, and apparently 
adopted implicitly by other divisions on campus, would 
terminate long-term, experienced and excellent teaching faculty 
in order to replace with even cheaper short-term hires. 


The Writing Program at UC Davis 

One of the programs most severely threatened by the 
division’s policy is Writing. As is the case throughout the UC 
system, composition at UC Davis is taught almost entirely by 
non-Senate faculty. Partly because so many Davis students are 
community college transfers, the second half of the 
composition requirement is an upper-division composition 
course. Graduate students cannot teach upper-division courses 


at UC (except in the summer). Senate faculty in English do not 
teach composition because of the large number of papers to be 
graded, and because of their lack of expertise in the area. 
Teaching writing and grading papers is hard, labor-intensive 
work; that’s why the University hires lecturers to do it. 

Non-Senate faculty have managed to develop an 
extraordinary writing program at Davis. It includes numerous 
pre-professional and discipline-specific writing courses: 
writing for aspiring engineers, teachers, lawyers, medical 
researchers, journalists, and environmental policy 
professionals, as well as an interdisciplinary advanced 
composition course. Students learn to write effectively not only 
for school but also for the real-world audiences they will 
address in their future careers. Lecturers, almost all of whom 
are PhDs, meet frequently with students to discuss drafts and 
provide extensive comments on graded work. On a campus 
where most undergraduates see professors from a distance, 
these courses are a rare opportunity to receive individual 
attention. These students need a lot of help, they get it, and 
they appreciate it. Because the lecturers get to know them, 
students often call on their former writing teachers first when 
they need to ask for letters of recommendation. 

Writing program lecturers at UC Davis publish a 
nationally recognized journal, administer an undergraduate 
writing contest, and publish the winning essays and reports in 
an annual volume called Prized Writing. They pioneered 
computer-assisted instruction on campus. Until recently, they 
mentored new graduate student instructors, conducted 
workshops across campus on writing-related topics, and in 
addition to composition, taught many literature classes. 


Slash and Burn 

Elizabeth Langland is the Dean of HARCS. Langland came 
to Davis in the fall of 1999. She attended the Prized Writing 
awards ceremony that fall and spoke about the importance of 
student writing. But she met only once with the writing 
program faculty that year — for the first and last time. At that 
meeting, she suggested that the writing program was too 
“expensive,” and that she planned to explore alternatives for the 
“delivery of writing instruction.” She hinted that one of those 
alternatives was the elimination of the upper-division writing 
requirement. While Langland has not yet implemented that idea, 
last year she cut funding in half for the English 102 series of 
discipline-specific courses; she slashed the workshop program; 
and she eliminated the mentorship program for graduate 
student instructors. And while publicly recognizing the signal 
contribution of long-term lecturers in the division, she has 
decided that the division can no longer afford their experience. 

In the late fall of 2000, Amy Clarke, then in her sixth year 
as a lecturer in English at UC Davis, wondered why she had 
not been invited to apply for her six-year, “eye of the needle” 
review. Clarke knew the drill because she had been through the 


Michael Eisenscher, photo 
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entire review process the year before, and had submitted the 
required voluminous file of supporting materials, only to be 
told at the last minute that she was a quarter short of six years, 
and would have to wait until the next year. She had been 
assured, however, that her materials were superb and she 
would surely pass the review when the time came. 

Clarke asked the chair of English, Linda Morris, why she 
had not received an invitation to apply. A few weeks later, 
Morris sent brief emails to Clarke and her colleague Victor 
Squitieri, then in his sixth year, informing them that the Dean 
planned to award no new three-year contracts. Both lecturers 
subsequently received copies of letters from the dean to the 
chair stating that she could not “certify need” for them and that 
the academic plan for the division “call[ed] for no new 
certification of three-year lecturers.” Two foreign language 
lecturers, also in their sixth year, Fred Choate in Russian and 
Jay Grossi in Italian, received similar letters, though their 
department chairs assured them that they wanted to keep 
them. Meanwhile, the College of Letters and Science newsletter 
reported record enrollments with expectations of further 
increases. 

Ata meeting with the seven English Department lecturers 
then on one-year contracts, Morris confirmed that they could 
all expect the same treatment in their sixth year. She said the 
dean’s decision to stop awarding three-year contracts was fully 


IWORKS BECAUSE WE DO. 


At a recent UC Davis campus forum, faculty and students gathered to 
hear about the deteriorating conditions for non-Senate faculty. 


supported by her superiors — indeed, Morris remarked, 
“Support would be an understatement.” Yet when asked about 
enrollments, she replied that even if no one were terminated 
this year, the English Department would have to hire new 
lecturers next year in order to staff its composition courses, and 
that she was then preparing to advertise for new lecturers. 

Only a few months after learning of his impending 
termination, Victor Squitieri received the campuswide 
Excellence in Teaching Award. Clarke was a finalist for the 
same award. Neither the dean nor the chair of English would 
attend the awards ceremony. 

While Langland has imposed a virtual moratorium on 
granting post-six-year appointments, the English department 
has been scrambling to cover its composition courses. It has 


patched together an assemblage of short-term hires, who will 
teach for a year or two while they look for a “real job.” 

The damage from the HARC policy will not be limited to 
the composition program. The very existence of small 
departments throughout the division is threatened by the 
dean’s plans to eliminate long-term lecturers and to impose 
unrealistically high enrollment requirements. Russian lecturer 
Fred Choate says that when he is terminated at the end of this 
year, a pre-six lecturer will take over some of his courses; but 
the Russian chair will have to cancel third year Russian. There 
can be no Russian fluency, and so no Russian major, without 
third-year Russian. It is widely expected that the Russian 
Department at Davis — which serves not only students in 
various majors such as International Relations and 
Comparative Politics, but the lively Russian immigrant 
community in West Sacramento — will implode when Choate 
leaves, since he has been responsible for attracting the growing 
number of Russian majors. (In addition to Russian language 
courses, Choate has taught Russian Literary Translation, 
Russian Film, Introduction to Soviet Culture, Literature of the 
Revolution, Nature and Culture in the Soviet Union, Tolstoy, 
and a graduate seminar in Soviet literature.) 


The future of education at Davis 

Davis has an exceptionally diverse student body — 
culturally, linguistically and educationally. That diversity will 
only increase in coming years, and with it, the need for 
experienced teachers and for diverse course offerings. The bad 
news is that administrators seem willing to sacrifice the quality 
of undergraduate education by replacing the best teachers with 
a system of rotating lecturers and other short-term hires. 

The good news is that lecturers, undergraduate and 
graduate students, staff, and some Senate faculty are starting to 
build a coalition to challenge this administration’s shortsighted, 
profoundly abusive, and educationally disastrous, treatment of 
its experienced non-Senate faculty. The student newspaper, the 
California Aggie, has been giving this issue extensive and 
accurate coverage. Graduate students have written a collective 
letter; undergraduate students have formed an organization 
called Students Support Lecturers, with its own listserve and t- 
shirts, and have been circulating petitions in support of the 
threatened lecturers. (They collected over 500 signatures in the 
first week alone.) A UC-AFT forum in mid-March drew over 
150 people from the UC Davis community, as well as 
representatives of Lt. Governor Bustamante and Assembly- 
members Helen Thomson and Anthony Pescetti. The Davis 
Enterprise and the Cal Aggie both sent reporters, who stayed to 
cover the entire three-hour event. Lecturers and students have 
been leafleting prospective students visiting campus; and on 
Picnic Day, we will let alumni know what is going on. 

University administrators talk about “delivery of 
instruction” as though teaching were a commodity. But good 
teachers are not office supplies, and UC is not UPS. If the 
University wants to “deliver” good teaching, it will have to 
invest in good teachers — and that’s a long-term investment. If it 
won't fight for good teaching, we will. If not us, who? 
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UCSD lecturers win 
settlement 


After months of discussions with 
UC administration, UCSD summer ses- 
sion lecturers have won a settlement for 


mer session of 2001. Prior to the start of 
teaching, the summer session adminis- 
tration issued UCSD lecturers indi- 
vidual contracts at a percent of salary 
comparable to that offered to Senate 
faculty. But at the direction of the UCSD 
Labor Relations, these contracts were 
withdrawn and re-issued at a lower 
salary on the grounds that they were 
“mistakes” and that, during bargaining, 
the University would not increase sum- 
mer salaries for lecturers. 

When this came to the attention of 
the UC-AFT, the union immediately 
began discussions with UC to restore 
the salary amount in the initial con- 
tracts. After several months, when a 
settlement could not be reached, the 
union filed an unfair labor practice 
charge against UC. Labor Relation’s 
action was clearly an attempt to pres- 
sure lecturers who teach in the regular 
session to push the UC-AFT to settle the 
contract on the University’s terms. 

In December 2001, approximately a 
month after the filing of the charges, UC 
agreed to a settlement that provided 
100% payment of the higher salary indi- 
cated in the original contracts for the 
vast majority of the summer session 
lecturers, and repayment for all summer 
session lecturers (with one exception), 
This was a huge victory for summer 
session lecturers represented by the UC- 
AFT. — Funeka Windsor 


Rallies at UC Berkeley 

The fall semester saw UC-AFT’s 
Berkeley local work with other UC 
unions in joint demonstrations and at 
the Regents’ meeting in San Francisco. 
The actions protested UC’s foot-drag- 
ging in bargaining and its refusal to 
issue cost-of-living raises appropriated 
by the legislature — but held hostage by 
UC in an effort to force the union to 
accept an inferior contract. The local’s 
members also circulated petitions 
against increases in parking rates and 
the lack of low-cost, energy-efficient 


money due for teaching during the sum- 


mass transit. Scandina- 
vian Studies lecturer 
Karen Moeller-Irving 
joined the non-Senate 
faculty bargaining 
team to represent the 
Berkeley campus at the 
bargaining table. 

The union also 
helped several mem- 
bers pursue grievances. 
A long-time lecturer at 
Boalt Law School, 
Nancy Lemon, was 
denied medical insur- 
ance for years despite 
teaching more than 
50% of a full time load, 
and thus meeting eligi- 
bility criteria. She fi- 
nally obtained cover- 
age with the union’s 
assistance. Now she is 
pursuing a claim to be 
reimbursed for bills 
which she paid that 
should have been cov- 
ered by insurance. The 
local also assisted Jim Stockinger (Soci- 
ology) in securing his first three-year 
contract when it appeared UC might 
refuse to rehire him because he had 
reached the six-year mark. — Michael 
Eisenscher 


Peer-to-peer organizing in 
Santa Barbara 

Local activists at UCSB are focus- 
ing on educational outreach to Unit 18 
members by creating peer-to-peer rela- 
tionships with colleagues in other de- 
partments, assisting the field represen- 
tative with gathering needed contact 
information, and setting up department 
meetings. It is no surprise that as the 
meetings continue, an increasing num- 
ber of contract violations have been 
discovered. In many cases, we have 
been able to resolve these informally. 

Non-Senate faculty who taught 
during summer session 2001 were 
pleased to receive a bonus payment to 
make up the difference between their 
salary and that of Senate faculty —a 
small but sweet victory. Within Unit 17, 
librarians are talking about organizing a 
“know your contract” workshop for all 
unit members. — Allegra Heidelinde 


UCSD summer session lecturers An 
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Patrick Gleason and Tracy Hei (left to right). 
Member organizing drive takes 
off at UCSC 

At UCSC, we have put together 
plans for a two-part spring campaign. 
The first is to continue to build up our 
organizational strength through a cam- 
pus-wide membership drive, and by 
developing a network of “representa- 
tives” in each department or building 
who will assist in recruitment, distribute 
written materials, and post flyers. 

The second part of the campaign is 
a series of activities focused primarily on 
reaching out to the other members of the 
campus community and asking them to 
support our efforts, with a particular 
emphasis on the Unit 18 contract nego- 
tiations. 

These planned actions include a 
distribution of materials to all Senate 
faculty, a similar outreach to the student 
body, a bake sale to highlight our low 
salaries, a teach-in regarding our work- 
ing conditions, a march to the 
chancellor’s office, or another public 
action. We believe that these coordinated 
plans will lead not only to a higher level 
of our own organization at UCSC, but 
wider understanding of and support for 
UC-AFT’s goals. — Robert Weil 
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UCLA distinguished lecturer fights for reappointment: 


An interview with George Leddy 


by Kwazi Nkrumah, UC-AFT 


Q. You were awarded the 
Distinguished Teaching Award for 
Non-Ladder Faculty at UCLA last Year. 
What impact has that had on your 
status as a lecturer at UCLA? 


A. Not to sound flip about it, but last 
year, a staff colleague of mine in the 
Department of Geography mentioned 
to me that getting the Distinguished 
Teaching Award is “the kiss of death.” 
We chuckled about the fact that all too 
often, the University disregards 
instructional achievement in retaining 
faculty members or lecturers. Indeed, 
what I thought would strengthen my 
case for a contract after 18 quarters of 
teaching had no effect whatsoever — 
maybe it even had a negative effect. 


Q. At this point what exactly is your 
status in your department? 


A. The search for replacement 
faculty for my position began almost 
immediately at the start of the fall 
quarter, and discussions between the 
dean of the International Studies 
Program and the then co-chair of the 
department, Josh Muldavin, failed to 
secure for me a three-year contract. The 
case was being made by Muldavin 
because I’ve had significant experience 
in developing the curriculum of the 
department, and the content of the two 
requirement courses that I teach there. 
So that is basically the situation that I’m 
currently facing: the completion of 18 
quarters, the case having been made to 
extend me a three-year contract, and 
the dean deciding to replace me. 


Q. So, they have actually refused to 
allow you to have the six-year review 
that would allow you to qualify for 
post-six status and a three-year 
contract? 


A. They never even 
mentioned allowing me to 
have a six-year review. 
But, in fact, there was in a 
sense a review of that sort 
involved in what led up to 
my receiving the 
Distinguished Teaching 
Award last spring. You 
have to compile a 
summary of all of your 
courses, obtain letters, etc. 
These are basically, from 
what I understand from 
lecturers on other parts of 
the campus, the same 
processes involved in a 
six-year review. 


Q. So what is the rationale of your 
department in rejecting you as a 
candidate for post-six status? How does 
one get more qualified than being 
recognized as the Distinguished Teacher 
of the Year? 


A. I would be speculating here, 
because I don’t actually have contact 
with the new dean directly, but my 
impression is that his impression of my 
teaching may be somewhat skewed. 
And by that, I think that there has been, 
in a sense, a political decision that given 
the latitude I give in my courses to 
multiple approaches to development 
studies (and that includes non-market 
approaches) that I may have fallen on 
his bad side politically. This may have 
led to a decision on his part to take a 
more personal and direct role in 
revamping the core courses that are 
required for close to 300 of the 
graduates from UCLA yearly in the 
field of International Development 
Studies. 


Q. But this sounds as though the 
issue of retaining you may be getting 
tangled up with issues bearing on the 


question of 
academic freedom. 
Do you have any 
concerns in that 
direction? 


A. I think that 
there certainly may 
be some very close 
connections. I’m 
very disappointed 
that UCLA may be 
reaching a point of 
“orthodoxy” that 
actually blocks the 
effective teaching 
of realistic 
approaches to problem solving. In my 
field, the problem is 50% devoted to 
teaching students to look critically at 
the legacy of what has been done in 
the name of economic development — 
and that includes every approach. I’m 
extremely disappointed that the dean 
seems to think that this is 
“ideologically biased”, when if 
anything, we lack any “bias” at all! 
What I try to do in my courses is to 
teach students the critical skills, the 
research methodologies, which will 
equip them with the academic ability 
to express a solid analysis of 
problems. 


1h 


Lecturer George Leedy, last 
year’s winner of UCLA’s 
Distinguished Teaching 
Award for Non-Ladder 
Faculty 


Q. Has there been any discussion 
of your case with those committees of 
the Academic Senate that make 
assessments of issues of academic 
freedom in the university? Have you 
considered approaching them? 


A. I actually hadn’t until you just 
mentioned it. Unfortunately, like most 
lecturers, I’ve had a feeling of basic 
vulnerability and lack of job security 
tied to being treated as simply some 


type of “temp” employee, even 
(continued on page 16) 
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President's column: Smoke and Budgets continues rom page 2) 


decrease in any particular expenditure 
area does not occur in absolute terms 
but only in relative terms, and because 
the administration never says the 
restructuring is intended to be 
permanent, opposition to the 
restructuring is easily muted. 

Then, during the relatively “hard 
times,” the administration frequently 
adopts one or both of two different 
tactics. First, it may use the excuse of 
the fiscal situation to make further 
unjustifiable shifts. 
(For example, it 
uses the “fiscal 
crisis” to justify 
limits on salary 
increases, larger 
class sizes, fewer 
TAs, etc., while it 
offers top 
administrators 
25% salary 
increases or 
expands the 
number of administrative positions on 
campus.) 

Second, and perhaps more 
important, having reallocated 
expenditures during good times, it now 
treats the relative size of each piece of 
the pie as though it were fixed, and 
argues that it can increase the 
expenditures on any piece of the pie 
only if the size of the entire pie 
increases or if the legislature grants a 
new supplemental allocation. 

The political strategy behind this is 
apparent: having diverted money from 
instruction (including faculty salaries), 
health care, etc., the administration then 
invites us and other constituencies to 
‘jointly lobby” for increased funding in 
these areas, and insists that the burden 
is on the governor and legislature to 
provide additional funding in those 
areas. And when additional funding is 
unavailable, the administration then 
argues that it cannot provide salary 
increases, it must increase employee 
health care costs, and so on because the 
legislature has not provided enough 
money for these increases. 


__—— Sasa 
“UC is now paying 
substantially /ess 
per employee for 
health care than it 
was a decade ago” 
aes] 


Let me give just a few examples in 
more detail. 


¢ Faculty Salaries. When the 
University increases its admission of 
students, it receives new money from 
the state for the marginal cost of 
educating each of those students. Part 
of that cost is the cost of faculty 
salaries, and for every 18.7 new 
students, the University receives an 
allocation for one additional faculty 
position (as well as 
funds for instructional 
support, libraries, TAs 
and other costs 
associated with the 
increased instruction.) 

Those faculty 
positions are funded by 
the state on the 
assumption that new 
faculty will be Senate 
faculty with an average 
salary pegged at the 
Assistant Professor Step 3 level 
(currently $51,700). However, over the 
last several decades, the University has 
been relying increasingly on non- 
Senate faculty, whose teaching 
workload is two or three times that of 
Senate faculty, and with starting 
average salaries significantly below 
Senate faculty. (And although the state 
funding for each new “faculty” position 
increases with the special “parity 
adjustments” that Senate faculty 
receive to keep them competitive with 
other institutions, since the mid-90s, 
non-Senate faculty have not received 
these adjustments.) 

Of course, the $51,700 is supposed 
to be an average, and the adminis- 
tration claims that it has to hire non- 
Senate faculty at low salaries to make 
up for all of the expensive associate and 
full professors that it is hiring. But the 
data do not bear this out. Rather, the 
percentage of per-student expenditures 
the University is spending on 
instruction (the major component of 
which is faculty salaries) has been 
decreasing over the past two decades 


while expenditures on administration 
have been increasing. What this 
suggests is that the administration has 
been using non-Senate faculty to lower 
its instructional costs (particularly at the 
undergraduate level) and then diverting 
the money for other purposes. That 
diversion has now become part of the 
University’s “base pie chart” and the 
administration insists that increases for 
non-Senate faculty salaries must come 
from new money from the legislature. 
But unless the administration can show 
that it is already responsibly using the 
money the legislature allocates for 
instruction, members of the legislature 
may wonder why they have to allocate 
money for salaries twice over. 


+ Health care. Under the 
University’s health care program, the 
University generally pays the monthly 
cost of the most inexpensive heath care 
plan that it offers, while the employee 
pays co-payments for most services, as 
well as the additional monthly cost for 
the more expensive plans. 

This past year, the University 
dramatically increased the cost to 
employees of health care, primarily 
through an increase in co-payments. 
And in justifying the increase, the 
University administration has cited 
“skyrocketing” health care costs. But 
what the administration has not 
disclosed is that, while health care costs 
are indeed rising this year, over the last 
eight years health care costs have 
decreased from where they had been 
and the University is now paying 
substantially less per employee than it 
was a decade ago. 

Beginning in 1994, health care costs 
began to decline dramatically. In 
response to these declines, the 
University, rather than passing the savings 
along to employees, decreased the 
University’s health care contributions ona 
per-employee basis. In other words, 
when health care costs decreased, the 
University, rather than passing along 
the savings to employees, took the 
savings and used it for other purposes. 

(continued on next page) 
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Few challenged this, because 
employees’ share of health care costs 
remained relatively constant. But 
because the administration’s re- 
allocation of funds from health care to 
other purposes became part of the 
University’s “base pie chart,” every year 
that health care costs subsequently 
increased, the University requested new 
money from the legislature to cover the 
increases. (For next year’s budget, the 
University requested a 10% increase in 
health care funds, and will receive a 
6.7% increase.) 

In the face of current increases in 
health care costs, the administration, 
rather than restoring the money to 
health care that it had previously taken 
away, is using its decreased contributions 
as a base, and has been insisting that 
unless the governor and the legislature 
allocate additional funds for health care, 
the University will continue to be 
“forced” to pass on the costs to 
employees. 


¢ Parking. On several campuses, 
it has become clear that the University 
has been diverting parking funds to 
other purposes. This practice seems to 
be longstanding, and when parking 
rates were relatively low and new 
construction for parking modest, the 
issue could be kept under the radar 
screen. But particularly as campuses 
began to engage in new construction of 
parking facilities, campus 
administrations, having diverted 
parking funds to other purposes, and 
having made that reallocation part of 
the base pie, are now imposing 
dramatically higher new parking fees in 
order to fund that construction, while 
they continue to use the interest from 
past surplus parking funds for other 
purposes. 


Over and over again, we see that 
money that has been allocated by the 
legislature for one purpose (or, as in the 
case of parking, is paid by employees 
for a particular purpose) is used by the 
administration for other purposes; and 
when it is then suggested that the 


University increase its contribution for 
the original purpose for which money 
was allocated (salaries, health care, etc.), 
or fees assessed, the administration 
demands new allocations from the 
legislature or new employee 
contributions. (Such a practice gives a 
whole new meaning to the term 
“double-entry bookkeeping.”) 


r | The administration’s ability to 
play this budget shell game is, 
in part, a consequence of the fact 

that the University does not have a line 

item budget. The legislature essentially 
allocates a block grant to the University 


based on the previous year’s allocation. 
To this it adds a percentage increase for 


“Having diverted parking 
funds to other 
purposes... campuses 
are now imposing 
dramatically higher new 
parking fees in order to 
fund new construction.” 


inflation and salary increases, plus an 
increase for new students and new 
programs. But once new money is 
added, it generally becomes part of the 
base, and except where there are 
restrictions imposed by law, the money 
can be used for any purpose the 
administration wishes. 

This means that, for example, 
although the University may tell the 
legislature that it needs new money for 
new faculty salaries, there is generally 
no requirement that the University 
spend the money on faculty salaries. 
And because that money, once 
allocated, then becomes part of the base, 
there is little oversight as to how that 
money is subsequently spent. 


As part of the Unit 18 negotiations, 
we have been pressing for the 
introduction of a professional salary 
scale, with minimum placement criteria 
and regular step increases. Although 
the administration has resisted any 
serious improvements to salary since 
the beginning of our negotiations — 
when the state’s budget picture was 
quite rosy — it is now conveniently 
relying on the fiscal situation to justify 
its intransigence. 

We have said from the beginning 
that we are willing to talk about a multi- 
year transition into the new salary scale 
— in which the cost would be back- 
ended until after the fiscal situation 
improves. We are willing to consider 
economic “triggers” for implementing 
the new scale (for example, when the 
full partnership funding is restored.) 
And if the budget audit of the 
University shows that the 
administration has been spending 
responsibly the state money that it 
receives for instruction, we are willing 
to ask the governor and the legislature 
to increase funding for non-Senate 
faculty salaries. 

But if the audit suggests that the 
funds that the University already 
receives for instruction are being 
diverted for other purposes, we shall 
ask the governor and the legislature for 
help in requiring the University to 
spend funds for the purposes for which 
the money was appropriated. 


bl 


If you are not on UC-AFT’s 
email list, you are missing 
important updates. If you 
believe that you may not 

be on our list (or just aren't 


sure), please contact your 
local field representative, 
listed on page 2. 
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(continued from page 13) 


though, at some level, we all know that 
we are also supposedly recognized as 
an important part of the faculty. The 
ability to be so easily replaced, as I’m 
apparently being, often inhibits one 
from taking steps to challenge various 
detrimental practices that you see or 
experience within the university 
community. As a lecturer, I don’t really 
know what interest, if any, the 
Academic Senate would take in my 
situation. Still, it is the students’ right to 
a pluralistic approach that is ultimately 
at stake here. That is something that I 
think that the Academic Senate and the 
entire academic community should 
indeed be very concerned about. 


Q: I would think that the recently 
regenerated Lecturers’ Caucus here at 
UCLA might also be concerned about 
those issues, and your case in general, 
for all the reasons you’ve mentioned - 
and several others as well. Do you have 
any closing comments you'd like to 
address to other lecturers, in terms of 
what they can do to protect themselves 
and possibly improve their situation in 
the UC system under the current 
circumstances? 


A: Frankly, I didn’t even know that 
we had representation for a long time. 
Until a couple of years ago, I didn’t 
even know that there was something 


called a Memorandum of 
Understanding (M.O.U.) or 
that it was negotiated by 
lecturers with the University. 
That M.O.U. provides us with a 
certain amount of legal 
standing and job protection as 
academic employees that we 
otherwise might not have. 
Before I found out about this, 
as far as I knew, I was just a 
lucky recipient of an 
employment opportunity at 
UCLA thanks to certain 
individuals in various 
departments. I think that a lot of us 
lecturers have this kind of very 
individual view of our situation. This 
works against us, because we haven’t 
yet learned how to utilize our collective 
strength or value within the 
instructional framework that the 
University provides. 


We still don’t realize the significance of 
the M.O.U. or that there is a struggle 
going on now -— collective bargaining — 
that impacts all of us. This collective 
bargaining process is actually the 
process that allows us to have some 
legal basis for defining who and what 
we are as lecturers and academics 
within the UC system as a whole. So, 
that’s part of what I would encourage 
other lecturers to do — to get more 
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An interview with distinguished lecturer George Leddy 
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Lecturers and other UC employees demonstrate at 
a recent Regents ‘ meeting in San Francisco. 


aware that because of the M.O.U. and 
the union, you are not simply another 
“temp employee” totally without rights 
as an academic. Currently, lecturers do 
not have sufficient protections or 
security, given the importance of our 
work as educators. 


Getting a stronger M.O.U. is an 
important element in changing that. I 
would encourage lecturers throughout 
the system to get more informed and 
more actively involved in bringing 
about those and other needed reforms 
to the UC system as an invaluable 
public educational institution. Again, 
whether we are professional educators, 
students or simply citizens of the state, 
these are ultimately concerns that we all 
have a stake in. 
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